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June 

Oh! radiant June! with lip of song, 

And eye of lucent light, 

Upon the air is borne along 
A breath of deep delight; 

The sky is fair and golden now, 

The woodlands sweet and clear, 

And fragrant-plumed flower-heads bow, 

For thou, fair June art here. 

Oh! joyous June! the birds, and flowers, 
And leaves of every tree, 

Admire thy perfect grace; this hour 
Draws each heart nearer thee; 

The careless clouds of morn, the stars 
Of silvery hue, the moon 
All strike one note, no discord jars 
Thy perfect anthem, June. 

Oh! blessed June! each bridal breeze 
Sings of a love divine, 

That first awoke the tender trees, 

And bade the sun to shine: 

Thou’rt faultless fair! Great loveliness 
To thee, dear June, is given, 

Thy wondrous heart proclaims the love 
Of Christ, the Lord of Heaven. 

— W. Aileen Ward. 
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times; indeed, it is doubtful if a 
part of the world will be more pr 
influenced by the flow of trade 



may well be said that few of us, even . 
on the Pacific coast, actually realize 
the Dotential Dossibilities involved; in 
> clearly their signifi- 
re more closely their 
n conditions, it is but 
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around and wi 


s approached by some 


furnish more when wanted. 

every mile of this coastline L .. 

the Panama Canal, New Asia and the Ne 
Pacific. With natural advantages of 
signal a character, Western Canada, “ 
vided enterprise is shown in furnia 
the essential facilities which have been 
enumerated, should play no secondary 
part in the conquest of commerce which 
will be waged on the new trade routes 

opening of the Panama Canal, which 
be a signal for all the great nations 
ish in and struggle for supremacy. 


re history of 


) something quite beyond any 
uuman luraright or computation,” it fol- 

flow into, and be developed 
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lv for the Canadian West, which will be 
put as close to the great markets as Chi¬ 
cago and Montreal are now. In the course 
of a recent address before the Royal Col¬ 
onial Institute at London, Dr. F. B. Vroo- 
man, detailed these new routes and the 
markets they will open, in this graphic 
picture: “Take your map of the Western 
hemisphere. Draw your lines from New 
York to Valparaiso; from Victoria to New 
York; from Liverpool to Yokohama. 
Make Panama the hub of your commercial 
wheel. Number the trade routes which 
centre there to diverge again. You will 
see at a glance that, not only is a new day 
dawning for Central America and for the 
North of South America, and for the 


West co 


»f North A 


id world progress. The whole 
shipping from Boston and New York to 
British Columbia ports will be shortened 
by 8,415 miles; from Victoria to Liver¬ 
pool by 6,046 miles. At the present time 
British Columbia vessels sail but little far¬ 
ther, going to Liverpool than to New 
York, because they must sail round the 
most Eastern-most point of Brazil (Per¬ 
nambuco), which is almost equi-distant 
from these two ports on either side of the 
Atlantic. But Colon, on the Canal, is 4,- 
720 miles from Liverpool and but 1,961 
miles from New York, a commercial ad¬ 
vantage of 2,759 miles in favor of the 
United States—if she only had the ships.” 
Fromjshe viewpoint of Canadian com- 

It may, however, be the part of wise 
to view the pending changes with caut 

ttwTworld’a commerce! SHhat'io'res 
to the Panama Canal the only questio 
involved in the form which the char 
will take. English and German ste 

v^tigatinp^the possibilities of'th/ci 
and contemplating the arrangement 
new services, but it is possible, accord 
to Herr Ballin, the director-general of 


hama and New York. Another Japanese 
line will run to Brazil. The Nippon Yu- 

run to Europe and the United States!* and 
Vancouver reports that the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, the biggest shipping 
enterprise in the world, will enter its port 


ship companies can put o 
es, establishing a direct lii 
: couver and other Pacific 
Great Britain, via the 
Freights from the West c 
Atlantic coast ports will 1 
Colon, as the company ha 
I along the Atlantic coast. 
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than 3,322 leagues. When it is realized 
that the Panama Canal will admit ships . 

that are much larger and therefore more v .. 

economical as carriers than can possibly grain will go to Europe by Pacific ports 
go through the Suez Canal, and that this from points even in Saskatchewan Prov- 
advantage is gained by the en‘ ‘ 4 ' ' * 


problem this becomes. The gi 
opment of the Dutch Indies, 
after the war, and the awakening 
the opening up for foreign tra 
’' nchuria, a rich country ' 

q mo oi*a i n Ai n ^ _ 
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id change. Indeed, the Si 


ituated in tl 


lishment within a thoi 


lalifax, or 
long rail haul a 
said that freight 


fully realizes the mei 
Canal to its interests. It is insisted by 
Prince d’Arenberg, president of the Suez 
Canal Company, that “the Panama Canal 

petitor of the &iez Canal,” yet it is a note¬ 
worthy fact that he also points out that 

progress.” ! 

EFFECT ON CANADIAN COMMERCE. 


-Drought in-- r -, 

the Western seacoast by the new waterway, 
let us consider briefly what advantages are 
likely to accrue to Canadian commerce. 

When the Panama Canal is opened the 
commerce between the provinces of Bri¬ 
tish Columbia and Alberta and possibly 
Western Saskatchewan and the European 
continent will no longer be water and rail 

almost exclusively water-borne. . By pro¬ 
viding a cheap means of transportation for 
Alberta’s cattle and grain and British Col¬ 
ope, tiie Pa- -*- V i - 41 ~ 


that for five months ir 
iss. R is fairly certain 

points evep in ^ask^che^j._.^_ _ 

rate . , .. __ _ 

across the continent will be materially 
diminished; also by way of Panama, 
which will halve the distance by way of 
Suez, and also by reason of the larger com¬ 
petition to be developed. It will practical¬ 
ly halve the present freight rate between 
Vancouver and the ports of the British 

the Rockies, wheat may be shipped in 
winter from Calgary to Liverpool more 
cheaply than by the all-rail route to St. 
John, New Brunswick. The winter rates 
, x - ’ four-tenths of a cent per 

of Vancouver from Cal- 
' blocked by ic 
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fish-canning estab- 
a;e of being an all- 




or at least 


Nor is grain the only it. 

ets will be found on the Atlantic 
tish Columbia lumber and pape 


at _„... 

l. The present freight 


item. New mark- cheaper shipping alone to the extent of 
several dollars per thousand feet, and in 
the items of lumber and wood pulp alone 
the Panama Canal will make as a free gift 
to British Columbia considerably more 
than the United States is spending on the 


per tho 
British 
lars per th( 


_ The Canal will * 

Columbia a rate of about eight. 
id feet. This differe 


year. The British Col- 
i twelve months in the 
ia Canal will give 


It may be safely calculated th 
new markets which the Canal will op 
and the lower rates, it wifi afford ^alui_ r 

of merchantable timber of British Colum- 

But the commercial effect of the new 
water route on British Columbia promises 
to be still more marked. To again quote 
Dr. Vrooman in his instructive address: 
“British Columbia is destined to be a vast 
Imperial industrial workshop. While her 
agricultural and. horticultural possibilities 
are far beyond what is generally supposed, 
British Columbia ’ ' ' 


have already produced over £70,000,000, 
will leap forward with renewed prosperity. 
Her fisheries, which have produced £21,- 
000,000, will be more extensively develop- 
: ed and, let us hope, be made again a Bri¬ 
tish asset, since they are wholly in the 
hands of the Japanese, who not only send 
their earnings home to Japan, but are 
criminally wasteful in their methods. The 
coal deposits of the province, which are 
the most extensive in the world, will, with 
immense deposits of iron, be opened to the 
world’s markets. It is said that the coal 
fields of one small district in the Kootenay 
are capable of yielding 10,000,000 tons a 

trict has been discovered within the t.welve- 
Provincial M: 


-_ 0 - -_aver all the 

year round. From Calgary to the head of 
Navigation on Lake Superior (Fort Wil¬ 
liam) is 1,260 miles. From Calgary to 
the port of Vancouver is 644 miles. It is 
now generally believed in the West by the 
shipping people that Vancouver will be 
the shipping port for the wheat of Alberta 
and Western Saskatchewan destined for 
Europe and the Southern States.” 

The traffic in grain alone will be an en¬ 
ormous consideration. The three prairie 

dred milt; on bushels of grain last year and 
it appear® safe to predict, declares Sir Don¬ 
ald Mann, who has made a study of the 
Canadian Western situation in its relation 
to the Panama route, that in the not-dis- 
tant future they will produce a thousand 
million bushels of grain a year. James B. 
Goodwin, the financial editor of the Hearst 
newspaper syndicate, thinks by the time 
the Canal is opened, Western Canada 
ought to have enough 4 ~ " t "‘~ 

onTfojMX) ton graSn^SS 
that port every day in the y 


opened up and developed. Their develop- 


one thing—this canal—costing us noth¬ 
ing, will double, quadruple and quintuple 
values out therein a few brief years.^With 

demands 1 11 


up, developed, and utilized at home or 
shipped abroad. The value of every town 
lot and of every acre of land of the 395,- 
000 sq. miles of the province will be great- 

1 v , nil ,m. .1 inun • will b. b* •. n U t 

of the forests, and of the forests themselves 
every stick of wood of their 182,000,000 
acres of forest and woodland, will be in¬ 
creased in value directly, by reason of 


richest known anthr_ . ... .. 

new world west of Pennsylvania.” 

What will all of this mean to Canadian 


in Canada because a large proportion of 
the traffic, particularly the heavy freight 
traffic^ between eastern and western Can- 

Hom'or^acroM^the^Isthniua, whereit^must 

ide, loaded on cars, carried across and 
transferred to another steamer on the Pa¬ 
cific side, will be sent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard by vessel when the 
Canal is available. It is estimated that for 


tively close touch with Vancouver, Vic¬ 
toria and Prince Rupert. While foreign 
trade is desirable, Canada should be 

^SnJi 1 g 0f re™ii% n ar l New 0 ™° al = 

Sir Doniald Mann pointed 
provinces broadens 

that when the Pa_ 

will flow through the _ 
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River, Burrard Inlet and through the 


them. This trade should increase with 
’’ ' the West, particularly in 
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As to the wider field of foreign com¬ 
merce the advantages which the Panama 
Canal will offer Canada are equally great. 
The whole country will experience a 
quickening effect from the opening of the 
Canal and the joining of the two oceans. 
The West will have a new approach by a 
competitive sea route to all the ports of the 
Gulf and the Atlantic coasts of the United 
States as well as those of Great Britain and 
the Western shores of Europe. It will like¬ 
wise have direct sea access to all the north¬ 
ern portion of South America, the Islands 
of the West Indies, Cuba and the eastern 
coast of Mexico and Central America. Can¬ 
ada is sure to reap additional prosperity 


ada and the West Indies, already a con¬ 
siderable item, will be largely increased 
to the advantage of both parties in the ex¬ 
change of natural products and manufac¬ 
tured goods. It has been estimated the 
■ nine islands, with a population of 1,000,- 
‘ 000 people annually import food stuffs 

i $46,000,000, which Canada could produce. 

• Nor must Central and South America be 
i overlooked with its wonderful trade pros¬ 
pects. The twenty Latin American coun- 

• tries, reaching from Mexico and Cuba 

> south to Argentina and Chile, conducted 
; last year a magnificent foreign tor ’ 

> cess of two billions of dollars 


sa" 


“a: United States; but when i 


The Girl and the Graft 


to British Guiana of 


as a whole, v , , 

The same year we a 

goods worth $622,Ot., _ __ 

were valued at $3,793,000/ Thy British 

colonies not adhering to the present agnee- 

exports to the West Indies included in the 
agreement were about $3,000,000; and the 
imports thence were about $4,800,000. 
x_.j. • • tely, and is 

made and 


THE other day I ran across my 
friend Ferguson Pogue. Pogue i 
conscientious grafter of the highest 1 
His headquart— TT - 

thing from speculating in t 
the Great Staked Plains to sel w 
toys in Connecticut, made by hydraulic 
pressure from nutmegs ground to a pulp. 

Now and then when Pogue has made 
a good haul he comes to New York for a 
rest,. He says the jug of wine and loaf 
ad and Thou in the wilderness busi- 

_j about as much rest and pleasure to 

him as sliding down the bumps at Coney- 
would be ‘to President Taft. “Give me,” 
says Pogue, “a big city for my vacation. 
Especially New York. Pm not much 
fond of New Yorkers, and Manhattan is 
about the only place on the globe where 
I don’t find any.” 

While in the metropolis Pogue can al¬ 
ways be found at one of two places. One 
is a little second-hand bookshop on Fourth 
Avenue,' where he reads books about his 
hobbies, Mahc ‘ ' ‘ ” 

room in Eighteenth Street—where fie sat 
in his stocking feet trying to pluck “The 
Banks of the Wabash” out of a small 
zither. Four years he has practised this 
tune without arriving near enough 
the longest trout line to the water’s 
On the dresser lay a blued-steel 
forty-five i and a tight roll ^ of ter 

spring rattlesnake-story class. _ A 

nearby the hall, unable to enter or to flee, 
scandalized by the stocking feet, aghast 
at the Colt’s, yet powerless, with her met- 

Pogue talked. 


vho followed it. 

“Ladies?” said Pogue, with western 
ivalry. “Well, not to any great extent, 
ley don’t amount to much in special 
les of graft, because they’re all so busy 
general lines. What? Why, they 

Who’s got the money in the 
u- Did you- 1 - 


world? The 
consideration? 


i a dollar without an 
111 shell or ' 


id easy and 
gratis. But if he drops a penny in one 
of the machines run by the Madam Eve’s 
Daughters’ Amalgamated A 
the pineapple chewing gum uu 
when he pulls the lever you cai 
kick to the superintendent * 
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“Well,” said Pogue, “nothing that 
would justify you every time in calling i 
lip Police Headquarters and ordering out 

a dead run. But it’s this way: Suppose 
you’re a Fifth Avenue millionaire, soar- ] 
ing high, on the right side of copper and 

“You come home at night and bring a - 
$9,000,000 diamond brooch to the lady j 
who’s staked you for a claim. You hand - 
it over. She says, ‘Oh, George!’ and 1 
looks to see if it’s backed. She comes up ] 

You get it. All right. It’s graft. 

“But I’m telling you about Artemisi 
Blye. She was from Kansas and she suj 
gested corn in all of its phases. Her ha 

as tall and graceful as a stalk in the lo 
grounds during a wet summer; her eyi 
were as big and startling as bunions, an 

“On my last trip into the cool iecess< 


m flush 


“ ‘Mr. Pogue,’ he explains, ‘I an 

“And then he tells me, you kn< 

ticed. He wanted to be cons 
e wanted people to point him 


ict attention by spending 
. he tried to get into pub- 
ime by planting a little 
the East Side with garlic 
the poor; but Carnegie 


L public square 
for free use 

. heard of it ... 

5 with a library in the Gaelic 
) Three times he had jumped i: 


he had a million. He told me he w 
business on the street. ‘A sidewalk m 
chant?’ says I, sarcastic. ‘Exactly,’ si 
he. ‘Senior partner of a paving concer 
“I kind of took to him. For this rea- 

when I was out of heart, luck^tobacco^nd 
place. He was all silk hat, diamonds and 
front. He was all front. If you had gone 
behind him you would have only looked 
yourself in the face. I looked like a cross 
between Count Tolstoy and a June lob¬ 
ster.^ I was out of luck, JHiad—but let 

high-toned restaurant to eat dinner. 
There was music, and then some Beetho¬ 
ven, and Bordelaise sauce, and cu««"o- in 
French, and frangipangi, and so 


“ ‘Get anything ou 


amble f. 


ice?’ I ii 




know them places. 

“I declare, I must have looked as bad 

I was booked to read a chapter from 
‘Elsie’s School Days’ at a Brooklyn Bo¬ 
hemian smoker. But Vaucross treated me 

afraid of hurt 


lanage to get you 


X P X?inT^a„tyou r i 


“ ‘Ten thousand dollars,’ says ' 


Tell the 
Borneo ’ 


‘I wouldn’t ask you to,’ says I. ‘This 
lorable, stylish, and uneffeminate. 
- 1 1 jig a demi tasse. and 

id I will disclose to 
opus moderandi.’ 

closed the deal an hour later in 


“ ‘That reminds me,’ says he; ‘add 
$8.50 for pepsin. Yes, I got indigestion.’ 
“ ‘How am I supposed to push along 


quires. ‘Contrast?’ 

“ ‘Something of that sort to-night,’ says 

to resort to eccentricity.’ And here he 
drops his napkin in his soup and rises up 
and bows to a gent who is devastating a 
potato under a palm across the room. 

climber, gratified. _ “ ‘Friend,’ says I, in 

rung out of your ladder. When you use 
me as a stepping stone to salute the police 
you spoil my appetite on the grounds that 
I may be degraded and incriminated. 

“ Al Quaker City squab en casserole* 


graphed that night to Miss Artemisia in 
Salina. She took a couple of photographs 
and an autograph letter to an elder in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in the morn¬ 
ing and got some transportation and $80. 
She stopped in Topeka long enough to 
trade a flashlight interior and a valentine 
to the vice-president of a trust company 
for a mileage and a package of five-dollar 
notes with $250 scrawled on the band. 

“The fifth evening after she got my 
wire she was waiting, all decolletee and 
dressed up, for me and Vaucross to take 
her to dinner in one of these New York 

can’t get in unless he plays bezique and 
smokes depilatory powder cigarettes. 

“ ‘She’s a stunner,’ says Vaucross when 
saw her. ‘They’ll give her a two- 

“This was the scheme the three of us 
concocted. It was business straight 
through. Vaucross was to rush Miss Blye 
with all the style and display and emotion 
he could for a month. Of course, that 
amounted to nothing as far as his ambi- 
med. The sight of 
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from His Nephew on Learning that His 
Aunt^has Nettlerash? You Eastern duf- 

letters as a Kansas grasshopper does about 
tugboats. “My dear Miss Blye!”— 
wouldn’t that put pink icing and a little 
red sugar bird on your bridal cake? How 
long do you expect to hold an audience in 

“Tweedlums Babe” and “Honeysuckle,” 
and sign yourself “Mama’s Own Bid 
Bad Puggy Wuggy Boy” if you want any 
limelight to concentrate upon your sparse 
gray hairs. Get sappy.’ 

“After that Vaucross dipped his pen in 
the indelible tabasco. His notes read like 
something or other in the original. I 
could see a jury sitting up, and women 
tearing one -another’s hats to hear ’em 
read. And I could see piling up fo 


ishop Cranmer or the I 
r cheese-on-salad ever 


seemed mighty pieased at. the prospects. 

“They agreed on a night! and I stood 
on Fifth Avenue outside a solemn restaur¬ 
ant and watched ’em. A process-server 
walked in and handed Vaucross the papers 
at his table. Everybody looked at ’em: 
and he looked as proud as Cicer 


at leather pumps “About t 


heartsease for tall, willowy blondes in New 
York is as common a sight as blue turtles 
in delirium tremens. But he was to write 
her love letters—the worst- kind of love let¬ 
ters, such as your wife publishes after you 
are dead—every day. At the end of the 
month he was to drop, her, and she would 
bring suit for $100,000 for breach of 

“Miss Artemisia was to get $10,000. If 
she won the suit that was'all; and if she 
lost she was to get it anyhow. There was 


knocked at my door. There stood V 
cross and Miss Artemisia, and she ■ 


nd such. And they laid down 


light,’ and left. 

“And that’s why I sa; 
?uson Pogue, “that a v 
iccupied with her nati 


g the w£ 


call this—Letter to a Hardware Merchant 


left?” I asked, with my usual curiosity. 

“Why,” said Ferguson, “there was a 
scalper’s railroad ticket as far as Kansas 
City and two pairs of Mr. Vaucross’ old 
pants.” 
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Across Newfoundland 


There are places 


IF Newfoundland we 
delay in its acceptance as 


year thousands pass within sight of it on 
,r '■ Europe, shudder at the in- 
-' A -* mm glimpse, and 




tive possession of everything a tourist 
could wish for—scenery, pure air, game, 
fish, water routes, everything but the ac- 

ahead of the transportation comforts' of 
the International Limited to Montreal. 
Connecting at the same station with the 
Intercolonial, with just enough wait to 
avoid rush, the Government railway com¬ 
pletes the remainder of the journey with- 


unnaturally large from its lowness in the heavens lit into a great glow from the 
sky, was casting enough light to leave smelters at Sydney Mines, 
everything in doubt. The lights of North The following morning, so early that 
Sydney twinkled in a thousand ripples on few had yet’ come on deck, the treeless 
the surface of the wind-blown water. In rocks of Newfoundland broke through the 
the distance on our right was the lighted fog and Port aux Basques gradually un¬ 
hillside that supported the sister town of folded as a big na ‘ 


outside of Canada, 
ihotographer rushed 
to take advantage of 


bor. Beyond it in the ope 
reflected back the revolving 

i'tioiuh hi h It i il . . it 
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Canadians In Aviation 


JUT CANADA 



was Graham Bell, 

the telephone. But i.-— 

. phone that , interested him. Having 
quered that problem he was engaged u 
another, the study of oaw ' r '°” +, '“ 


up C 


“Wait a moment—who knows 
thing about gasoline engines.” 

The younger man’s face fell. 
“Humph I” he said. “Enmnes ” 
"Yes, engines.’ 






tie younger 


Then he looked up 


good sound brain and some knowledge of 

^ “Well,” replied the adviser, “I think I 
know of one. I’ll send him to you.” 

Meantime up at the University of To¬ 
ronto a certain student had heard of Gra¬ 
ham Bell’s quest and had determined that 
he and he alone was capable of filling the 
position. He too sought the man with 
whom Bell had conferred, and laid before 

“Look^ here, doc,” he said, “I hear 
there’s a fellow called Bell in town and he 


here, doc,” he said, “I want that 
Db. That job suits me right down to the 
O round. I’ve set my mind on getting it 


to pass the Medical 


“C-y,” replied the ‘doc,’ “you won’t do. 
Dr. Bell wants a healthy—” 

I . n Itl • 

“I said a healthy bodied, healthy head- 


“Look 
,_>b. Tha 

At the end of five days you 
Graham Bell and I bet I’ll kr 
about gasoline engines to pass 
Council of Toronto.” 

rue story of how one 
. iter the field of avia- 
_- _J known to this day, not 

r-man, although they P are considerable, 
_ for his record in University and in a 
certain boys’ boarding school in Southern 
Ontario. At the mention of his name old 
Varsity men smile and shift their pipes 
to tell a new story of C-y; how he picked 
a quarrel in a New York restaurant and 


on a sailing ship whereof the skipper used 
to chase the cook around the deck with 
spoiled biscuits, while the passengers play¬ 
dressing rooms, in melees with French 
policemen in Montreal, and how, in his 
perpetual search for a good chance to 
fight, he righted not a few wrongs and 
then ran away for fear he should be given 
the credit. In short this is the story of a 
rolling stone that was forever seeking 

sought knowledge of gasoline, and a job. 


pieces, and put it together again. These 
things done, he presented himself to 
“doc” and demanded the introduction to 
Graham Bell. Bell approved and a bar- 

of one Canadian as a student of aeron- 


require, and is still engaged, it is said, in 
his studies and experiments. Meantime 
the two young men of whom the foregoing 
is one, have no small place in the estima¬ 
tion <5f flying men. The one to whom 
particular reference has been made has 
become, since his departure from the 
University, an authority on gas engines, 
and is at present experimenting with 

Canada has, as yet, not done much in 
field of flying unless it be in contributing 
her quota of hardy young men to operate 
machines and risk their lives in the mak¬ 
ing of new records. Among aviators 
nationality does not seem to count so 


so many things and such great things be¬ 
tween the brotherhood that words scarcely 

ality sjnk/into thTbac’kground™ natl ™ 

aviator comes to grief, tries a spiral dip 
or some other dangerous manoeuvre, and 

dress to send news to his home paper and 


patch. It w 


S knowledge i 




ionality recognized. 
l ltiuuweal taxi-cab driver amveu au 
is one morning not long ago and set 
to see the sights. When he had fin- 
id, he had indeed seen everything, had 

needed in acquiring what he thought 
a taste for absinthe. His nerves had 


in^ He was in a bad v 
edge of a flying field; t 

moot M^onina } 


iksss 

French, 


and down ga Tte *.^, 

is knowledge to 

as he listened his soddened n 
stir with new-born interest, 
of mechanics that had led hi 


broke” and he had failed to secure other 
suitable employment. But the love which 
he had bestowed on the aristocratic engine 
of the French touring car was not the love 
he bestowed on the jaded taxi-motor. The 
one he worshipped; the other he abused 
and berated, and he had become rough in 
handling the clutches. 

But now, as he listened to the conver¬ 
sation of the airmen and saw the mechani¬ 
cians examining tenderly the throbbing 


le linguistic 


r* 
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“Oh!” muttered one clear-eyed man to 
another walking beside him. “It is going 
to be a good sky. Weather like this is 
rare. It is very good.” 

“Yes,” said, the other, “better to-day. 
Yesterday was very bad. Going up yes- 
toon the propeller held well 


And there was no more. The drifting 
auffeur had checked himself in his 
wnward career. His color came back 
d the light in his eyes. The nimble- 
ss came back to his fingers and the love 

ibS—^lambitio^to fly. 10 & 06118111 
Thus it came about finally that he flew. 

blanche and he flew. 




This story is not confirmed, bi 

said by a French manufacturer _ 

shins, who was formerly associated with 
Dumont and who was in Montreal 
recently, that one Canadian, formerly a 
newspaper man in Winnipeg, had enlisted 
with the Italians as the result of a wager. 
He and another aviator had laid a bet that 
one make of engine consumed less petrol 

lost and was compelled by the^term^of the 


required. It reflect 
theonly nation, outside of 


Italy, to have 


“Yes, because I shall leave to you the 
inspection of my machine always. It shall 
depend upon you to see that the motor is 
in order, that the nuts and bolts are sound 
..1,1 til ( everything is * it In nil 1. I 
will mjgdf inspect, the^inachine^before^ 


to take quite such an active part in aerial 
exploration and pioneer work as the older 
nations is of course apparent. Capital can 
readily find employment in other exploits 
than the building of airships in Canada. 


MacL< 


will record 
Just now 


se done special work deserving of 


“The future of aeronautics in Canada,” 
said the above quoted aeroplane builder, 
“is quite as doubtful as anywhere else, and 
quite as bright with possibilities. For ex¬ 
periment purposes of course other ooun- 
tires are better adapted. Engines r ’■ 


problem very largely 


study. Flying has an appeal to all 
uitwoco so long as the would-be airman has 
the spirit^ of youth. ^ In the aerodromes 

from under their machines, muddy* and 
greasy, and generously besmirched, and 

yet from under the - J -‘*’-" 

shows a , 




and there is a 


greater supply of mechi___ 

ed type. Then, too, of course, the consid¬ 
eration of capital and the presence of suf¬ 
ficient men of leisure adds another ele¬ 
ment. I should say that in the future 
when the science of aerial navigation has 
been enriched with greater experience and 

transportation should be as easily adapted 
to Canada—especially in the western 
plains—as to any country. The consider- 


11. There has so far been only one 
ition, so that no general deduction 
i made. Some marry—as DaT.assatm» 
3d Sir William MacKenzi, 


lZ Otherafall 


. _ idred feet and arrive underneath 

the engine. The most valuable material 
in the furthering of aeronautics is hum«" 
and although France, Germany, Er 


land and the United States may Supply 
ipplying that 


Cradle Song 

Hush-t-bye, a sleepy head, 

All the world’s a-going to bed, 
Sleepy little curly head, 
Hush-a-bye a baby. 

Hush-a-bye and hush^a bye, 
Shut a little sleepy eye, 
Hush-a-bye a baby. 

Watching all the world asleep, 

All the world’s a-goir- , ™ 

Hush-a-byeababy. 

—Kathleen 
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The Smoke Bellew Series 


THE RACE FOR NUMBER ONE 
BylJack London 


I. with fingers that had lost their deftnes 

“Huh! Get on to the glad rage!" '* W^or 'tie in a bow-knot at th 

Shorty surveyed his partner with simu- , v 8 ,, . 1011 ,, 

lated disapproval, and Smoke, vainly “^isht I hadn’t sent all my starched 


pair of trousei 
irritated. 

"They sure 
1 —d buy,” SI 


“One hundred and fifty fo 


_ “The man was nearly 

my own size. I thought it was remarkable 
reasonable. What are you kicking 


“Who? Me? Oh, nothin’. ! 
thinkin’ it was goin’ some for a i 
that hit Dawson in an ic. 




Smoke was about to explain 


hirts to the laundry,” Shorty murmured 
ympathetically. “I might a-fitted you 

By this time Smoke was straining at 


were too thick to go into them. He looke 
appealingly to Shorty, who shook h 


, hand,” 


- t>, suit.of 
mangy moccasins, an’ overa 
like they’d ben through the 
Hesperus. Pretty gay front, pardner. I m S 01 

pr %r~‘ - 


py-fangled gear like that.” 
paid fifteen dollars for them, 
i,” Smokee lamented. 


“What’s her name?” 

“There isn’t any her, my friend. I’m 
to have dinner at Colonel Bowie’s, if you 
want to know. The trouble with you, 
• * • ’ se I’m go- 


sit down and eat with reai 

. ... -Mrs. Bowie, and several 

others, so the Colonel told me.” 

“Well, moccasins won’t spoil their ap- 

“Wonder what the Colonel wants with 


Mgh' 

in’t you some late?” Shorty queried 


my finding Surprise Lake. It 
a fortune to drai" :t " J 

“Reckon that’s ... -- 

to the moccasins. Gee! That 


id the Gugg 
That’s right, st 


“For dinner. They’ll be eatin’ supper Just pe 


i ; "i’r 


rhen he caught the twinkle kerchiefs, ju 
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:Lea i 


.... representative of the great h( 
Guggenheim, Colonel Bowie^lived xx. 

son. Of squared logs, hand-hewn, it 
'es high and of such ex 



ning, like my friend Shorty, I’ll wake 
and know it’s all a dream. Now the 
time I saw you on Squaw Creek—’’ 

[ was just a squaw,” she broke in. 

[ hadn’t intended to say that. I was 
embering that it was on Squaw Creek 
I discovered you had feet.” 

4nd I can never forget that you saved 
n for me,” she said. “I’ve been want- 


pick-handle 

city, whose population had been recruited and don’t int< 
from all the world—men like Warburton Creek?” 

•Jones, the explorer and writer, Captain “Yes.” 
Consadine, of the Mounted Police; Has- “It has tui 
kell, Gold Commissioner of the North- rich. They es 
west Territory, and Baron Von Schroeder, a million and 
an emperor’s favorite with an internal “ 1 — AlL - - il * 

al dueling reputation. 

he met Joy Gastell, whom hitherto hi 
encountered only on trail, befurred 


ho If beside her. 


ed such Oriental 
Klondike. Looks 
He’s actually 


... . Schroeder, thei 
>j^a dinner jacket, ju 


he Pass,” she laughed. 


do you like my outfit?” 

He moved his shoulders about 
preening himself for Joy’s approval. 
“It looks as if you’d grown 1 - 1 

“Wrong. 

“It’s somebody else’s.” 

“You win. I bought it for a p 
one of the clerks at the A. C. Cc 

shouldered,” she sympathized. “ 


I’ve been living on trail too long, 
sort of thing comes to me wth a si 
you know. I’d quite forgotten that wc 


“I remember t 
“Well, the wh 
the sky-line, and 
yet, right now, - 

ber Three, below __ 

The creek was so far away from Ds 
that the commissioner allowed sixty days 
for recording after location. Every claim 
was recorded except Number Three Below. 
It was staked by Cyrus Johnson. And 
that was all. Cyrus Johnson has disap¬ 
peared. Whether he died, whether he went 
down river or up, nobody knows. Any¬ 
way, in six days, the time for recording 
will be up. Then the man who stakes it, 
and reaches Dawson first and records it, 


“Gilchrist, who has the next cli 
low, has got six hundred dollar 
single pan off bedrock. He’s burr 
i hole down. And the claim on th 
' side is even richer. I know.” 

“But why doesn’t everybody ! 
[ Smoke queried skeptically. 


“Ninny!” she exclaimed in a half whis¬ 
per. “What you must do is to get out to¬ 
night and hustle dog teams. I know of 

Hudson Bay dogs—he’s holding them at 
four hundred each. That’s top price to- 

sitka Charley has eight Malemutes he’s 
asking thirty-five hundred for. To-mor¬ 
row he’ll laugh at an offer of five thou¬ 
sand. Then you’ve got your own team of 
does. And you’ll have to buy several 

TfasmenUMt 


out rich—dreadfully 
a taL ed ” ? 


“It’s on the home stretch the dark horse 
is to show up its classy form, eh?” 

She nodded, and continued earnestly. 

“Remember, I shall never forgive my¬ 
self for the trick I played on the Squaw 
Creek stampede until you win this Mono 
claim. And if any man can win this race 
against the old-timers, it’s you.” 

It was the way she said it. He felt warm 
all over, and in his heart and head. He 
gave her a quick, searching look, involun¬ 
tary and serious, and for the moment that 
her eyes met his steadily ere they fell, it 
seemed to him that he read something of 
vaster import than the claim Cyrus John¬ 
son had failed to record. 

“I’ll do it,” he said. “I’ll win it.” 

The glad lif 

He was a?_ 

d in her lap next to 
‘ ' tablecloth he 


, w , reek, Nhm- 

Three, below Discovery, is unrecorded. 


away as decently as you ca 


.... ."andK 
Dining out.. Good dog 
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travel. He brought in the Government with eight teams. Big Olaf had seven, 
dispatches in 1895, and he did it after two which was the complement of Smoke. In 
couriers were frozen on Chilcoot, and the addition, over two-score of other men were 
third drowned in the open water of Thirty in the running. Not every day, even in 
Mile.” the golden north, was a million dollars the 


been swept of dogs 


ded by a fopt 1 
in had to re¬ 


lock that went. 

-.. - - The Mono trail ran along the level 

himself, and this ereek-bed, and, less than two feet in width. 

was like a groove, walled on either side by 
the snowfall of ni-mlis. Tin.- problem of 
how forty odd sleds and three hundred 


gosh-dangdest mix 


v,* vhe Gold Commissioner throu 
d Captain Consadine had they 
1 of mounted police to en- I got a hunch right 
ssion had arisen about the a heap of wrnnnin’ 

sadine had sent forth his got to let 
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lelmed by fr 
jh animal we 


"It's knock down an’ drag out an’ plow 

ear. “An’ watch out for your knuckles! 
You drag dogs out an’ let me do the punch- 


hind, he helped Shorty 
dogs. One, dying, they cut from the 
traces, and in the darkness they felt their 
way to the repair of the disrupted 


M’ e 




.d?” Smoke asked, at 
id Hudson Bays anc 


Fifteen mil 


sen miles they were to carry hi 
next stage, which would fetch hi 
ith of White River. There we 


is heaviest, toughest teams 


He ja]M>n the sled at full lengt h, f ace 
er the dogs slacked fr— x -*- J 


What happened in the 
Smoke never distinctly r 

the end he emerged exhau-,-„ — 

breath, his jaw sore from a first-blow, his 


lusted, sobbing: 

tsy ' 

i rip™”? dog™ fangsTand'both 
rhile the battle still raged be- 


his knees, and, yelling and urg¬ 
ing, clinging precariously with one hand, 
threw his whip into them. • Poor team that 
it was, he passed two sleds before White 
River was reached. Here, at the freeze-up, 
a jam had piled a barrier, allowing the 


STte/had 


back,” Shorty commanded. 8 

And through the darkness the dogs 
sped, with unabated strength, down Mono 
Creek, across the long cut-off, and to the 
Yukon. Here, at the junction with the 
main river-trail, somebody had lighted a 
fire, and here Shorty said good-bye. By 
the light of the fire, as the sled leaped be¬ 
hind the flying dogs, Smoke caught an¬ 
other of the unforgetable pictures of the 
northland. ‘It was of Shorty, swaying 

__a ^own limply in Al ~-- 


And that he might know adequately wl 
had happened to them, one of his o\ 


id was dragged in the harne: 
ites, angered, fell upon it wr 


est team. The twenty-five* miles between ’ 
White River and Sixty Mile he had broken j 


ehroeder. Smoke called a 
prevent a rear-end collision, 


ss that Smoke heard hi 
iw him. 

mooth stretch of ice bes 
it at Sixty Mile, Smok 
>re sleds. All had juste 


dogs. : 


Smoke had studied oi 




l darkness into the circle of light about a 
i blazing fire, catch a glimpse of furred men 
- standing by harnessed and waiting dogs, 
l and plunge into the darkness again. Mile 
t after mile, with only the grind an' 


loothly. This smooth 


fce flying 


m and out on to the smooth, 
long, calling loudly, “Billy! 

aany fires on the ice, Smoke 
ving in from the side and 
Its dogs were fresh and 


__ r __.-ie bank that showed faintly 

in the light of the many fires. Below that 
pine was not merely darkness, but an 
abrupt cessation of the smooth stretch. 
There the trail^ he^knew, narrowed to a 

slep up to the wheel-dog. He caught the 
animal by the hind legs and threw it. 
With a snarl of rage it tried to slash him 
with its fangs, but was dragged on by the 
rest of the team. Its body proved an effi¬ 
cient brake, and the two other teams, still 
abreast, dashed ahead into the darkness 


Billy promptly rolled off. 

“Where’s Big Olaf?” Smoke cried. 
“Leading!” Billy’s^ voice answered; 

was again flying through the wall of black- 


Smoke heard the crash and 1 
their collision, released his wheel* 
to the gee-pole, and urged his tea 


of that relay, where the 
a chaos of up-ended ice- 
re Smoke slipped off the 


dbear the menaittmg 
i of the next short relay 


i"; i" 1 ™ 


most automatically he kept his place as 
sled bumped ahead or half-lifted and heel¬ 
ed on the swings and swerves of the bends. 
First one, and then the other, without ap¬ 
parent rhyme or reason, three faces limned 
themselves on his consciousness; Joy Gas- 
tell’s, laughing and audacious; Shorty’s, 
battered and exhausted by the struggle 
down Mono Creek; and John Bellew’s, 

lenting was its severity. And sometimes 
Smoke wanted to shout aloud, to chant a 
paean of savage exultation, as he remem¬ 
bered the office of the Billow and the serial 
story of San Francisco which he had left 
unfinished, along with the other fripper- 


ir necks. It 
i won by the 
i hard-packed 


The gray twilight of me 
breaking as he exchanged his 
for the eight fresh Malemute 


ty Mile, Smoke These 


n Schroeder, third. 


fifteen miles. Two more teams would that order, 
bring him into Dawson and to the Gold- million, at l 
Recorder’s office, and Smoke had selected staked by otl 


ff with the heavy butt of his whip, 
ut the injured animal out, he heard 
ning cries of dogs behind him, and 


with a fifteen-mile 
which had been * 


daylight strengthened, Smok« 
wn lead-dog was leaping at 


Sixty Mile failed to overtake him, and, on 
the other hand, his team'failed to overtake 
any of the three that still led. His animals 
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planned, gradually evolved cities of Eur- 

produced on page 72—apparently a mere 

wandering aimlessly. Wind unnecessarliy 
they may do, but they are anything but 
aimless wanderers. Every one of those 
main thoroughfares has become a “traffic 
artery^because of the natural^need for a 

direction. The two great “hearts” of the 
city are at the Bank (B) and Charing 
Cross (A) and all the main thoroughfares 
are the result of the efforts of the sur¬ 
rounding countryside to feed the districts 
of which these are the centres. In spite of 
all the obstacles of narrow streets, wiggle- 
dy-piggledy buildings and what not, these 
“natural traffic lines” have forced their c 
way into and through the city with very 1 

At the edge of the town they were simp- f 
ly country roads, winding from farm to 1 
farm as is the habit of old country roads, i 
and when they are swallowed by the rising £ 




wards which the old haphazard roadmak- 
ers were blindly groping. 

Suppose that in William the Conquer¬ 
or’s time, when London was about as big 
and as promising as Boomville, an inspired 
Lord Mayor had laid down some broad 
plan for the growth of the town, it should 
—if ^ properly^ prophetic—-have followed 

divergence from the^ broad lines Md down 

a centre—would have forced the traffic in¬ 
to unnatural routes and would have result- 


Fhose roads that ap- 
south were modified by 

there was but one London Bridge and the 

what George’s 'circus' 5 (C) to 

continue as one road across the river. As 
other bridges were built, so did new di¬ 
verging roads come into being till now 
from the neighborhood of St. George’s 
Circus the traffic spreads out again fan- 


A great French engineer, M. Henard, of 


nt variety of “natural traffic lines” for 
self. Starting as a tiny group of fishr 
huts on the island in the Seine, as she 
grew she began to attract traffic from the 
surrounding villages and into the main 
road which crossed the island (now the 
Boulevards Michel and Sebastopol)^ half 

and to be joined by the three concentric 
ovals of the Boulevards des Fortifications, 
Boulevards Exterieur, and the Grandes 
Boulevards. These, by the bye, mark the 
gradual spread of the city beyond its old 
mediaeval walls and again beyond its suc- 



tin n uglil 


legislature giving the city 


small towns, 


neighboring 


injured—and anyway civic and 


generally.^ Perhaps^* 

Meanwhile the older cities and even 
comparatively young ones are driven to 
expensive cures for their terrible growing 

suing their heedless ways recking little 
that the same fate awaits them. Juvenile 


jonditions it is doubtfui if the May- fjc 


Winnipeg is co: 
)00,000 or more 
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Mandell the Jew 


Murray, portly, i 
a height of fashion, 


Louis Mandell in the latter’s private office. 

Murray’s hat was tilted at a rakish angle 
ill-befitting his forty-eight years. One 


his pearl grey waistcoat, and the expres¬ 
sion on his face, as well as his whole at¬ 
titude savored of condescension and offen- 

He had been boasting of everything 


his last fling 
he stock market, which had ended 
disastrously, though he did not dwell 
i that. 

insulting innu- 


Through it all ran an 

endo which boldly said: _ ..- 

elect, I belong —you do not. I con¬ 
descend to borrow from you, and in return 
for your filthy money I am giving you a 
verbal glimpse of that paradise, Christian 
society, which you and your wife may not 
enter. You are that thing accurst, apart 


many other irons in the fir , 
of which was philanthropy. Not th 


; a d°veS d d n ° 


ous—good—kind. It is th 
three, and something more 
dell was absolutely just. 


™i!}f this 


money-lending Jew o 
Mandell understood_„_ 

Murray most heartily. Hating his pre¬ 
tences, his vugarity ai 1 ’' ’ 
his very pearl grey w 
fore he knew it he was 
bought up all Murray 

Z he recalled himself with a 


Mandell was representative of the high¬ 
est type of his or any other race. As quiet 

unfailingly polite, and at the same time 
a keen and progressive business man. Un¬ 
prejudiced judges said he was the ablest 


lespised himself for an unworthy 
What! Let such a person ruffle 
,^_Be ann 

tdure his so 


terview to a speedy 1 
cided to let Murray 


how far Murray would go. 

Now he understood why Morrisohn, th 

bought*Mumy’fde 10111 
bitterly, and his de 


“Well, to make a loi 
dell,’’ Murray was sa 
other loan. By G* " 
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money to keep afloat these days. Why 
Of course, the girls are growing upland 

“Indeed, yes,” said Mandell, smiling, 
“my own daughter is getting to be quite 

a young lady. Soon-” 

“Oh, but then she will never be coming 
out I” interposed Murray, 
in the real society that my 

He laughed a trifle uneasily, suddenly 
mindful that such a remark was not be- 

highest society, but an instant later he was 
reassured, for MandelFs face did not 

“Thick skinned Jew,” thought Murray. 
“A boor,” thought Mandell, but the slow 

ay, his never very nimble wits 
befuddled with his before dinner 

_is, was suddenly seized with the 

that Mandell meant to refuse to lend 


dered a block of houses, some unimproved 
real estate, his interest in a theatre, and 
finally his city home, but Mandell refused 
them all on the same grounds. 

“Well, then,” cried Murray, desperate¬ 
ly at last, “I’ll give you my word of 


slightly be: 


quarter, and he was instantly furious. 

While he silently cast about in his mind 
for a taunt, Mandell lifted his eyes. “Mr. 
Murray, you have not told me how much 
you require,” he said evenly. 

“By Gad, that’s right! I haven’t. Hang 

is, Mandell, I want twelve thousand dol- 


. I’ll ( 




! don’t think the directors ca 
o much to an individual at this 
t security do yc 


“Security! Pshaw, Mandell—for twelve 
thousand? Why you could lend me four 
times that amount yourself; it’s a mere 
bagatelle. If you want security, put it on 
the building. Hang it! I think it’s good 
for twelve thousand. Well, say! One of 
the best little office buildings in town!” 

“Indeed, it is worth twelve thousand, 
many times that—which it carries, but as 
security for a further loan, T, “ 

j say!” sa 


malice c 


I’m afraid “Excuse m 


e inspira- 

hastily. “I 
ve it I’ll tell 


dell happened to 
Recovering hims 


iw so much about it. take up vo 
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j This refusal angered Murray afresh, 
- and now he realized that Mandell pos- 
3 sessed full information as to his real 
3 standing, fully appreciated the fact that 
t he had tried to deceive him into lending 
money on worthless collateral and despised 
iim for it, that he saw through his shal- 
ow shams and bluster and with the reali- 
ation every vestige of caution left him. 
le leaned forward, purple in the face. 

“Iamafraid we shallbe compelled to.” 

“We,” sneered Murray, “we, eh? You 
ire the president of this bank, and you are 
Izar. You dictate the policy. Oh, I 
:now, it’s common talk. Well, you look 
iut or you will be investigated along with 
he other crooks some day.” 

Mandell laughed. “My dear Mr. Mur- 
ay, truly that is childish, and funny.” 
le laughed again and then rose. “Sorry, 


but we can do it. What do you sa 

Mandell could not trust him; 
speak, and Murray, in love with th 
rattled on. At length he paused fo 
of breath, and by that time, Mand 

“No thank you. My wife has nc 

“VhatTHowdoyouknow? J 
her. Why you have no idea how 
all the women who are “out” are 
“in.” Just ask her, and I’ll warra 
she will soon make you see what a 
take you are making. She will ci 
twelve thousand dollars cheap for it, 


Proposition. 


Murray could read nothing but cold de- 
, termination in Mandell’s face, and at 
, length he got to his feet and stumbled out 


. ^ A* Mandell le 


\ shabby urchin with a 


PS 


) his hand. It advertised 
political meeting. 

“It is appalling what power the pr 
system puts into the hands of a fe 
wield over the mass of their fellow n 
bold type. 

‘Appal¬ 
ling power,” “— 4 ,rv ~~ :l 

appalling.” __ _, _ 

>f i' ' luniol 1 !> (in 

time he greeted his wife at dinner he was 
almost his Old self again. 

Rhea Mandell at forty was still a beau¬ 
tiful woman. She lived a quiet, useful 
i,*/~- 1 w jth good works and kind 


and climbed into the ca;. ..... 
" ” muttered. “Yes, it 


thoughts, and she w i 


stood on the desk. It rolled off 
on to the floor, and he stooped to recover 
it. As he straightened, his eye fell upon 

“A woman—“eh?” The tone was 

Mandell extended his hand for the por¬ 
trait. “My wife,” he said coldly, but now 
the smouldering anger in his heart burned 
up brightly in his eyes. 

“Same thing,” said Murray brutally, 
glad to have given pain at last. Hurry 


it quieted Murray. 

ne pointed to a chair. “Sit down.” 
Murray obeyed. 

“Mr. Murray, for a man in your posi¬ 
tion ip life, you are singularly lacking in 
breeding and ordinary common sense. 
You evidently believe that by calling me 
a Jew repeatedly, that you are insulting 


"sheTaS 


iould study her husband, a 
Ben studying hers most 
>r twenty years. 

Mandell had scarcely unfolded his nap- 
in before she was aware that something 


faintly troubled lc 
t dell’s eyes, and she 
. to wait until after 


“Yes, worthless. That office building, 
lat land, those houses, the theatre, your 
ity home and country place, are all mort- 
aged up to the last notch—and I hold * 
he mortgages. One mortgage is due, and 
he interest on two others, on December , 


?hair in which she sat, her 


“Thanks. I hope you will. Now, I 
23rd, the office boy ™nt to apologize for my offensive re- 
Mnndell’s private office, marks, especially about your wife. For 
Murrav. her sake I hope she will never give society 

self. Gone a chance to treat her as it has treated me. 

s aged and It’s heartless and bad, M_, 

d defeat in nev er knew it until I needed my'friends. 

you about the Jews, and 
ithout waiting for an ans- 



as silent, but her eyes questioned, 

“You see, he is saturated with prejudices 
against the Jews, and, absurd as it sounds, 
he believes in this ‘society’ of his; in his 
‘friends’ in it. I am going to give him 


; her witching light 
es by night 


the or 


with our bank. When he de- teach that fellow a lesson he ^ 
Btire and go abroad he sold them forget!” 

b, personally. I bought them She was silent an instant \ 
d simply as a good business in- studied his scowling face, but sh 
In less than a month, Decern- as she opened the door. “I ar 


?r S ,td E r 




Big Business in Sport 



l of 1912 is likely to be before, wl 


will see some notable ns 

map of Canada’s natio— 0 -,- 

that have been associated with it for al 




of business men. For lacrosse, if it_ 

not ceased^ to be a sport, has become a 

and will be managed according to business 
methods. Let not the lover of the game 
suppose that the change is for the worse. 
Let him remember that baseball is a busi¬ 
ness, too; and that it only became the 
absorbing passion of the people of the 
United States after it had ceased to be a 
mere pastime, governed by the whims of 
its exponents, and became as carefully 

shrewdly managed as a successful factory. 
The lovers of the game in Montreal and 
Toronto will see better lacrosse and more 
lacrosse than ever they saw before. They 
will be asked to pay for it, but they will 
get their money’s worth. If they got their 




helmet, and who yet 
minea to run the game accordir 
own ideas. The world famous S 
of Montreal, could muster a 
party, probably, that would c 
partly a pleasure and partly i 
lynch the promoters of the new 
Lacrosse Association. . 


themselves with the rites, for the intrusic 
of the business-like easterners ■’ ' 

deprive British Columbia of 



that the expenses of 
whose hands lacrosse 

len will be greater than in the past. Never¬ 
theless,^ businessmen they^are willing 

dollar and a quarter, if not this year, then 
next year, if not next year, then the year 
after. In the words of the song then, 
everybody ought to he Satisfied. 

Alas! that it should be necessary to 
dispel this bright illusion. The old 
guard is far from satisfied, and the mem¬ 
bers of the old guard are spread over this 

Ottawa and Cornwall, long the very centre 
of the ^lacrosse world, they are ready to 


skim milk for a while, to strike her proper 

motion when the Toronto Kailway Com¬ 
pany bought the assets of the Scarboro 
Beach concern from the liquidators about 


showed that the club had lost 
its backers as long as it had been in ex¬ 
istence. However, the Toronto Railway 
Company took the club over, paid the 
salaries and other expenses, and handled 
the gate receipts throughout the season of 
1911. The team finished in the first divi- 


out of the race until the last game, but was 
a strong contender all through the season. 
In fact, playing with its local rival, the 
Tecumsehs, at Hanlan’s Point on Labor 
Day, the last scheduled match of the 
season, it played to a crowd of more than 
15,000 people, the greatest number ever 
gathered at a lacrosse match in the history 
■' ” ’a Canada. Nevertheless, 


id lost something 


of the game 
calculations i 
showed that the clu 

■ nor ilum S- (H),l 

allowance for the rent of the grounds, 
which would probably bring the loss up to 
about $7,000. The Toronto Railway 
Company, or rather Manager R. J. Flem¬ 
ing, who had become keenly 

tVlP cramp hpcrfin fn fhinlr it. 


games were league matches, and one a 
game with the Tecumsehs for the city 
championship. The game with the Te¬ 
cumsehs, and three other games had 
drawn good crowds. The three other 
games had tempted out a mere corporal’s 
guard. The fact was that the followers of 
lacrosse in Toronto had anticipated the 
result of the matches with the Capitals, of 
Ottawa; the Shamrocks, of Montreal, and 
the Cornwall team. These three teams 
were far weaker than the Torontos, and 
had not been conceded a chance to win. 

dian team of Montreal, the Nationales, the 
Montreal Athletic Association’s team and 
the other Toronto team, the Tecumsehs, 
the people had turned out by the thou¬ 
sand. That is to say, the games with the 
Montrealers, the Nationales and the Te¬ 
cumsehs were sound games from a busi¬ 
ness point of view; the games with the 
Shamrocks, the Capitals and the Corn- 
walls were unsound. There were not 
enough good games to make up the deficit 
caused by the poor games, and the travel¬ 
ing expenses when the team was away, 
and, therefore, the loss of some $5,000. 
It ought to be understood that the home 
gates are the only gates a team receives. 
When it plays away from home, it gets a 
couple of hundred dolars, which does not 


a band of enthusiasts tc 
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through the 
to believe t 


oi me game, ana looxea wim no m 
eye on the Toronto Railway Compa 

no respect for the noble lacrosse tradi 

it is not violating any secret to me 
the names of Messrs. O’Connell, o 
Montreal Shamrocks; Foran, of the 
tals, and Lally, of Cornwall. Bei 
purely money grubbing concern, the 
ronto Railway looked with ' 


l others objected on the _ 

3 grounds that their traditional rivals, the 
’ Shamrocks, were to be dropped. Some 



_je Union. The idea of_ 0 .. 

new league to consist of the four strong 
teams in the league, and drop out the 
weak sisters were proposed, and the other 

with. From the beginning the Tecum- 
sehs, of Toronto, entered enthusiastically 
into the project, although they had made 
money on the season. The Nationales, of 
Montreal, also gave their hearty support, 
partly on business grounds, and partly be¬ 
cause they had had a quarrel with the old 
league. Then the Montreal Am 

It turned the proposal down in emphatic 


:rs of the Big Four, howevei 
id they got in touch with Mr. George 


mnedy, m 


of the Club Ca 



'ay, and when it became apparent 

.acrosse for ah 
to figure in the 





the opposing ta 

Bi.LT Four felt that the anlhority of the 
:rees should be limited, and that the 
penalty system should be abolished, 
they changed the rule, follow:* 

. what happens, yc___ 

im playing. If a player assaults an- 
her or misbehaves himself he is laid off 
lother player takes his place. Sup- 
1 an umpire, and the 

innings, insisting that the team should 

_i--•*---* - pitcher? Too 

.. , .? Yet that is 

the old lacrosse rules did. That, is 


money in the Big Fc 

tion that they asked—Whj 
lie want? What aT " 


of the game, a 
will be fined. 

- _ul he is fined 

automatically $25, and is put out of the 
game but his place is immediately taken 
by another player. The public that pays 
its money to see twelve men playing 
against twelve men will see them, no mat- 

n, design- 


j, great sporting organization of mixed 

Kennedy is a successful boxing a 
wrestling promoter, and has also success¬ 
fully managed the Canadian Hockey Club 
in the National Hockey League. He is 
the highest paid sporting man in Canada, 
n straight salary of $5,000^per 

w tne money making potentialities 
in i-ne new league, and promptly applied . . 

for membership. The four clubs met in 
I Ml I ' <t I'U . , ; 


e public? Several changes r 
supposed not to i 

..mot find any ex- \ 
who will deny that f 

e most important change is that in 1 
I to penalties. Hitherto, when one i 

he was penalized hv being sent to 1 




, $5 or $10 still more. 


in play- There is also a heavy penalty invol 


3. From the should a club fail to 
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time. There is no margin allowed in this 
respect, and rain or shine all games must 
start exactly at 3.30 p.m. The referee is 
made responsible for the selection of goal 
umpires, and the public will be spared the 
annoyance of waiting while the team cap¬ 
tains walk up and down before the grand 
stand looking for some one who will con¬ 
sent to act as umpire. Games have been 
delayed for a quarter of an hour in Tor¬ 
onto simply because no preparations were . 
made in advance to have goal umpires in I 


so a man with a megaphor 
it is imposed by the 


running without several days’ rest be¬ 
tween. It may be, however, that in a sea¬ 
son or two we shall see lacrosse matches on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and that the 
big professional teams will carry about 
twenty men, so that, by giving their 
“stars” frequent rests in the course of the 
games they will be able to play twice a 

iprobable that, should the 


n prove a financial si 


A further improvement is the regula¬ 
tion that calls for large, plainly distin¬ 
guishable numbers to be placed on the 
back of every player. This will enable 
the general public to identify a player in¬ 
stantly. With twelve men in uniform, six 
or seven of them moving in all parts of 
the field, it is very difficult for anyone 
not well acquainted with them to pick out 
the author of a particular play, good or 
bad, at the moment it is made, but with 
the numbers staring from the players’ 
back, this will be changed. The men will 
bear the same numbers throughout the 
season. They will be printed on the pro¬ 
grammes, and names and numbers will be 
plainly shown on a large scoreboard at 
the grounds, together with the score, the 
names of players scoring goals, and those 


ed to lay on 


in the playing 

of lacrosse as far as the general public is s 
concerned. From the nature of the game 
it may be impossible to apply to it all th 
business principles that have made base 
bill what it is Tt i- too strenuous to 1. 
played in first-class form every day of th 


play every instant, and where some such 
terrific speed as is seen in senior hockey 
games will be maintained. Should this 
day come, as in the opinion of Mr. George 
Kennedy, manager of the Irish Canadian 

style of play will follow it. As in hockey, 
“playing the boards,” that is to say car- 
roming the puck from the side of the 

tures of the play, so it may be with la¬ 
crosse in those days. In these circum¬ 
stances, lacrosse ought to be the most 
spectacular and popular of summer games. 

States, and form a welcome change to a 
steady diet of baseball. In England, there 
— ~~re lacrosse clubs than in Canada, 
game’s future in the Old Country 
melv bright. The impetus the 


The Balance of Power 


JOE MATSON was not popular 
neighbors. He had U ~ J A — U1 ~ 
of them evei 
Peters’ hogs 


which, by common consent, qualified her 

__ for sainthood in the hereafter. 

very year for years. If Sam Lately—within the last year—she had 
;s found a defective panel of come into a small inheritance by the death 

.. m 

they had been 


3r father, and with th 


turkeys strayed down the public road 
•Matson’s barn and mingled with Matson s 
turkeys, they thereby were instantly amal¬ 
gamated into Matson turkeys, and calmly 
claimed as such when Casey went for 
them. And as turkeys much resemble 

bluff, unless by chance they were of a spe¬ 
cial breed and^ easy , to distinguish. In 


would be pu 




in Mrs. Matson would 

1 she has no power to deed it over 
” said the attorney. “It wouldn’t 

Paxton's cows made an excursion into Mat- band." He might have added, “except 
son’s corn, there was a hullabaloo that the by the intervention of a third party”; but 
community remembered for months. And he did not, for he knew something of Joe 
if Dave Bason’s horses at night jumped Matson’s ways, being the family counsel, 
the fence into Matson’s pasture, it was Matson was mad all through—the hope 
pretty certain that Bason would find them of years was suddenly dashed from him. 
shut up in Matson’s farthest field. He had counted on old Mason’s death, had 

On the other hand, if Matson’s hogs or plumed himself on acquiring the farm 
turkeys or cows or horses strayed or broke with the money he would get through his 
into any of the neighbors’ fields, he let wife; and now he was little more than her 

them forage there in calm content, if he tenant. Hitherto he had be- : - J ~ 

did not need them; or, if he did need { 




All of which did not n 
larity, as has been said, 
bors, being neighborly—w! 


ing—nothing but a drudge. 

The ride home was not pleasant. Mrs. 
Matson’s efforts at conversation were met 

“It’s ^ just the same as though it was 


- _ jre his ugly conduct, be 

they did not want to go to law about it, 
and because of his wife—particularly his 
wife. For, as is frequently the case with 
mean men, Matson had married an esti- 

him, they knew, were as no 
compared to hers; for she ha. 


made her plunge and jump in si 


Why, me and you, Joe; 


i’s back, which 




d you 1” he retorted. “I thought 
le in at the tr' 1 T ’“ * 

he place. Yo 


id. I'm; 
everything,” she £ 


situation. “That’s si 


“I will, hey 1—and you’ll __ 

half, I reckon. I’ll be doin’ all the 
and you’ll be getting ' 




ilf goes to Williams, the land- 


f And now the half will go to me for 
“Humph! Then I’m your tenant, 



le turned into the barnyard, got “I give anything tor it, I tell 

ie buggy, and let his wife crawl you. Mma done the buyin’. Its her 
place, not mine.” 

“Well, you’re not finding fault on that 
account, are you?” Sowerby asked. “I’d 
be very glad if my wife inherited enough 
money to buy the place we live on.” 

Matson’s only reply was a more than 
ordinarily vicious smash at the post with 
the maul, and Sowerby drove on, leaving 
parting shot: 

you’ll farm it on shares, Joe, 



“Joe Matson, what do you mean?” was 

“Jest what I says. I’m thinkin’ of quit- 
n’. It’s your farm, so maybe you can 

“Oh, Joe!” she replied sadly, and went 
’ icross the road to the house. 

ildest daughter met her oh the back 

deed, Mamma?” s! 


to give everything she 
“Lawyer Brant’s a fool!” Matson ex¬ 


own the property, not his wife.” 
“But I work,” she argued. 
“Work? You!” 

She nodded. “All I’m able- 


neighborhoc 
to the county town and the object thereof, 
he promptly pulled up. 

“Well, you got back, did you?” he in- 

“We did,” said Matson shortly. 

“Got your deed, did you?” 

“Maria got her deed.” 

“Then the farm’s your’n now. It’s- a 
nice place. Going to make any improve- 


“I reckon you’] 
jest as before.” 

Sowerby heard the 
maul until he had cro 
yond the Run, and hi 

Bill Sykes came by 
He was returning frr 
had sold his wheat at 
consequence was f< 


deed—did you?” 
“Yes,” said Matsc 
“Purty nice place 


tenant for the family now—he would soo 
be simply the hired hand, without even 
wages. He’d have to knuckle to a woman 

suit her wishes as to what crops he should 
put out; lay aside her share of the wheat 

—--’-ul it to market; feed 

she permitted. It 
and Maria that, and 
th Maria having the 


only such cattle 
would be Maria tl 
Maria i 


. He wi 




w he had w< 


own it yourself.” 

“Yes.” Matson grunted. 
“No landlord to consult abo 
You can do as you please.” 


j do™ome thing! Something!—to kill him. 
self—to kill his wife—to leave the place 

and never return—to-. He could not 

} decide what, but it was going to be some- 

l He was so much occupied with his 
thoughts, he did not see the machine com- 
[ ing quietly along the road, running down- 
r grade, until it stopped in front of him. 
and the District Attorney inquired the 
shortest and best, way to Squire Wilson’s. 
* Matson got up at once and politely gave 
1 him the information. The District Atr 


Matson was sufficiently wi 
his ill-temper upon him. 

trict Attorney said it could be dc 


are!” laughed Sykes. “Don’t look as if j 
you’re happy over your purchase!” v 

“My purchase!”—leaning against, the s 
fence. “Wasn’t my purchase. I didn’t 


“I’d like U 


“And it. will be good?” inquired Mats. 


hh Ufciili 
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tinctly visible. A party of merry-makers 
passed on their way to' a festival: several 
automobiles chugged by, a dozen or so 
buggies, with now and then a pedestrian. 
Presently it settled down to the country 
quiet, broken only at intervals by the cocks 
crowing, or the neigh of a horse in 


At length, two hours and rr 
Steve had begun his vigil, he sa\ 
crossing the field from the wood: 
Matson. He climbed the bars at 
and disappeared in the shed. When 


the ban 


the lawyers say" See!” and he wrapped 
the whip around Joe’s shoulder and up 
bis back. “How do you like it, hey? Or 
this?”—cutting him around the legs, while 
Joe yelled. “Or this?”—cutting him across 
the body. “It was bad enough to bully 
and^ browbeat a woman”—crack!—“and 

“you’re going”—crack!—“to take”— 
crack!—“up the beating”—crack!—“also” 


“H’m—I thought 
Steve, and proceeded 
to pull up the cover 


brought a re 
to give yc 

y °The forrr 
there was m 


to bed and 
le covers so trial a bit of his 
ible on the pillow, 
rcelv fixed when Joe’s heavy 
■•1. fl ■■ -i .ir. m<1 h, .-n, t-.I 

teve lay quiet. 

- Matron.” said Joe, “I’ve 
rhide with me, and I’m going 
i a heatin’—unless you’ve 
r mind about the farm. Have 

under the cover moved, but 
reply. 

!” he cried angrilv. “You 


child, he belabored hi 


stepping 


prostrateforure with a vicious swish 
—‘'maybe this will open vour month.” 

It did. It opened the covers also, and 
Steve sprang out and grasped him by the 
collar. 

“Steve!” gasped Matson. “I didn’t 


Sleep—The Great Vitalizer 


roe’s elbow, 
igth, like a 
be shrieked 


will be enough,” said 
at last, releasing his brother and 
.ing back. “But if I ever hear of 
getting ugly again with your wife, or 
if you dare to raise your hand agin’ her, 
I’ll give you such a hiding you’ll eat your 
victuals off a mantel-piece for a month. 
You let your wife’s property alone. It’s 
hers, and she’s a right to it. She’s a good, 

darn!”—a significant motion ended the 

“I’ll do it!” sniffed Joe sullenly. “I’ll 
do it, Steve—if you don’t tell!” 

And he did. The dread of ridicule, if 
the story of the whipping got out, and the 
fear of big Steve’s good right arm, were 
effective. Thereafter there was peace in 
the household. And, strange to say, Joe 
Matson mellowed—very gradually—into 


>d itself. W 
to bed an 


andkeej 


less food if is of P the disturbed type, wl 


cause m this way we both make up tor 
lack of food, producing heat, and for lim¬ 
iting the body’s work. This is what the 
Lancashire wives did in the great cotton 
famine of old. They put their menfolk 
and children to bed, and thus made the 
food supply go further. But, on the other 
hand, no amount of food can ever replace 
sleep. However much nourishment we , 




their door. The h: 


dong fairfy v 


luly broug^ 
ell on even insufficient food, 


een intervals of waking. I have often 
jught it is an easier matter to deal with 
;es of outright sleeplessness than with 
ise in which repose is disturbed and of 

die former are more readily discovered, 
a rule, while the origin of the disturbed 
;t-conditions may be very difficult of do¬ 
mination indeed. No doubt certain 
ases are common to both. The most 

im mental worry and brain irritation, 
i really to be found in some bodily state, 
:*h as is responsible for rendering our 
dn-cells indisposed to accept the very 
•t they require. For example, the com- 
m habit of eating late at night, and what 
more to the point eating heavily, is a 
use of sleeplessness represented at both 
ds of the social scale. The fashionable 
rson who, after a late dinner and the 












)ve in his heart for the glc 
i that God in his goodness 


She arose quietly, tacitly acquiescing. She 
walked the length ofjhe veranda at Dick- 

they descended the steps, ^here came to 
Dickie’s ears disjointed scraps of a conver¬ 
sation carried on behind him. 

“Young Dairyinple”—“Makin’ good” 
—“Lucky dog”—“Coin in bunches”— 
“Her father-” 

Dickie’s face burned. Then came a 
sudden, bracing pride in his resolution. 
He glanced at Anita, but if she had 

They walked down to the shore, follow¬ 
ing the curve of the riv " 

ed a path leading up i 


straight ahead, a little pi 
pearing, between her brc 

Dickie’s thoughts were on the big things 
of life. His mind dwelt on a heterogene- 

Life, mone* poverty, motors, work, ^thc 

in his brain. He wondered just how many 
millions Henry Burbank was worth, any- 

just how many of them could that'girl, 
that incarnation of youth and happiness, 
clasp in her little white hands and call her 
very own? His fancy created a Chinese 
wall of money that seemed to separate 
him from all that life, in its fullness, 

“Money,” he said aloud, “disgusting I” 
“Isn’t it!” agreed Anita. It was the 

hotel. “Just look at it back there at the 
Manoir; the place reeks of it.” She sniff¬ 
ed daintily. “I can almost smell it here.” 

“Oh, not here! Not here in this blessed 
sunlight!” exclaimed Dickie. 
mi inding the steep hill path, 


and DicSelt the n 
a crisis, and of tragedy, 
tragic to wilfully offend ag 


ventions, was denying him his right? His 
resolution was inflexible—of that he was 
certain. He, in his comparative poverty, 
would not, could not reach out a hand to 

monial maAet with the certainty, if suc¬ 
cessful, of being branded as a vulgar for¬ 
tune-hunter by every small-souled gossip 
in Montreal. He feared that the thought 
would come ever between him and his 

out of all proportion to its value in the 
scheme of his life. 

Presently, they reached their nook, a 
semi-circular, roofless room, walled at the 
back by the clean, living rock, open in 
front to the blue waters, far below, and to 
the brilliant, golden- sunshine, far above. 
Dickie’s mind was so completely filled 

framing of his pitiful little^ farewell 

the 6 girl’s^ attitude. 83 In^thffselSmess of 
youth he thought only of his own loss; in 
fact, he dared not think that she would 
suffer also. Had he thought of it at all, 
he would have sincerely wished that she 
were indifferent; at least, he would have 
believed that he wished so. After all, 


Anita stood at the very edge of the 
rocky shelf, gazing out at the blue-and- 
gold splendor. In her eyes, also, gloomed 
the recognition of tragedy; but, in their 
grey depths was no hint of submission. 
She recalled how she had led on this lov¬ 
able boy, step by step, through the long, 
delicious summer. She had deliberately 
brought into play all the puissance of her 
personality, her beauty, her allure; all the 
irresistible charm of her femininity. She 
had watched the light grow in the boy’s 
eyes. Attraction, liking, love they had 
held, and, at last, a deep adoration. It 
had been deliberate on her part; she want- 


Why? She knew 1 
it boldly^ She^also 


knew why h 
l-drenched sp< 
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ur proposition?” “Can you persevere i 
er failure?” “Have you grit enough to i 
Id on, to stick and hang, in spite of the 

-obstacles?” < 


himself, who has a great purpose, and 
10 holds himself to his aim, whether it 


is agreeable or disagreeable, w 


n him? Will it 

reserves, double his de 
it dishearten hi 
his is the test of „.__ 
rh is there left in yo 


ot feel like it—that < 


every other^ faculty gives ^up; when ^ tact 

have all done their best and retired from 
the field, gritty persistency, bulldog tena¬ 
city, steps in, and by sheer force of hold¬ 
ing on wins, gets the order, closes the 


ir key which unlocks 


the fiTd 1 ? 7 9 


7 of purpose h 
st to leave the fi 


. Everybody believes in 


family; it has stood in the gap and saved 

disasters and great emergencies, in hard 
times and business panics; it has enabled 
poor boys and girls to pay their way 
through college and to make places for 
themselves in the world; it has given 
cripples strength to support aged and in- 

tains, bridged rivers, joined continents 
with cables and spanned them with rail- 


rs let go. Tenacity of pu 
idence. If you stick to yo 


genius of persistence, you have the first 
qualification of an achiever. 

It was holding on three days more that 

on a few hours more which brought the 
explorers to the pole. The same is true 
of scores of inventions. The world owes 


as discovered co: 


turne<^ back,^ people who^ had pluck 


them to a finish. 


lat they had been almost in 


; just, by holding on a little Ions 
Some time ago a Chicago mi 
! that his firm being heavily er 


think of defeat as final. They lool 
it as a mere slip. They get up aft< 
failure’ with new resolution, more 
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it he telephoned next, when you may not be able to make a 
* -m he. wanted to single intelligent move, when you can 

make another effort to extricate the firm see no light ahead. Then is the time 
from its difficulties before giving up. In simplv to hang on and refuse to give up. 

only saved its reputation, and been spartd tarn back, the point when your grit 
the humiliation of bankruptcy, but was leaves you, will measure your achieve- 
actually making money. Only a little ment power. Your ability to go on, to 
more grit, a little more persistency, was continue after everybody else has turned 
needed to save the situation. back, is a good measure of your possible 


II.—What Kind Of Impression Do You Make i 


manager or employer usually _ _ r 

his mind very quickly whether he wants 
the applicant for a job or not. His trained 
eye takes in the situation at a glance. 

The first impression is very strong. A 
slipshod appearance, soiled finger nails or 
linen, anything that indicates slovenly 
habits or the lack of thrifty habits will be 

Look out for the first impression. Your 
future may depend upon it; but do not 
act or try to deceive, because your would- 
be employer can detect that as quickly 
as any other defect. Just be simple, na¬ 


an applicant for is sluggish; he is slow to observe; he is not 
the impression he alert; he does not grasp a situation quick- 
4 trained ly; his brain seems muddled.” 

1 .“ ^-oloyers are powerfully influenced 


by the first impression you ma 
them. If you do not back up yo 
of recommendation by a good appearance, 
if you are not well posted generally, if you 

your conversation is not intelligent, ifyou 
preceded you, you are not likely to get the 




simple, 


right in the eye. Be direct, plain, is j 
alert. Manliness, honesty of pur- die 
mestness always make a good im- nes 


thing above all others tha 
employers look for, and, that is, honestj 
of purpose, sterling integrity, dead-in 
earnestness, a disposition to improve, ar 
ambition to get on. They will have noth 




how good an appearance he may put 

.•i i— v- 1 T-- aest eye> ^ big 


You make such a bad imj 
a prospective employer that 

into doubt, even if he has beei__. 

marked ability. He may be disappointed: 
your appearance. You may have writt< 

tions may be very flattering, and yet, 
for any reason, you impress him unfavc 

ably, he may say to himself: “I do n^ 1UTOJ1 , 6 *, 1U 

believe I want this man after all. His perhaps, wondering why you 

does not back up his recommendation. He notice of you. Perhaps you a 


told of your furtive glances indicate ( 

city, if there is a lack of directness 
speech or manner, a disposition to Pn 
up things, employers will not 




)f people outside, o: 


re^not^d- 
: takes, no 

ot received 


thought what kind 

are making upon people? " Have yc 
studied yourself to see whether or not yc 
havo omr idiosyncrasies or peculiarity 
it a disadvanta 


MJajcLean’s M]aga’zin< 

impression yc 


disadvantage all his life 
use ne is so constituted that he is 
ays antagonizing people and always mi 


keeping you from making a good im- peciafly among strangers. People do 
sion? Have you any had habits which like to deal with him because of his se 


Do you give the impression of being a t 
positive/ creative man, a leader? Do you t 

expression that of weakness, hesitancy? i 
Is there any suggestion of shiftlessness in f 

m your make-up? Do you look as though 1 


' - are well acquainted with him kno’ 
he will do anything for his friend 

ession. But he is always runnin 
ist people’s prejudices and saying an 
y things at the wrong time. In fac 
:ems to be ill-timed. He does not f 


vigor and efficiency, or that you have the 
The ability to make a good impression 
is so constituted that he is c 


makes a bad impression upon us, and it is P m ”, ? ver ’ . 
impossible to give him full credit for what P eo P le s P*ejudaca 
he does do, because that prejudice is al-' One’s ability to 
ways bobbing up and we cannot get rid mensely by his al 


apology and explaining, is placed at a 
great disadvantage. Besides, we are al- 


The result is that, although a very hard 

cause everybody, except those who know 

■ -.— — pleasant to deal with him, and he is 

obliged to spend avoided as much as possible. 

other hand, what an immense 
there is in being able to make 






Ill—The Pain Of Success 

al satisfaction, unalloyed happines 


world without a lot of drudgery, without 
depriving himself of many pleasant things 
which would be very agreeable to the 


id keep his 
misingly « 


nendous price paid for it. It demands 
tern unremitting discipline and an usual 
>ower of self-control. The world’s achiev- 


! ,a S 


are plenty of people in the ft 
lay who would have been su 




Mac] 


i’s Mi 


quent on the rash of immigration, with j 
the settlement o>f our great areas of fertile i 


n the facilities being provided. The 
rays will apparently do their part. At 
t four lines will provide an outlet to the 



On the whole, a glowing picture of the 
‘possibilities has been painted—too glow¬ 
ing, perhaps. But the realization is doubt¬ 
ful unless Canada and the West coast cities 
do their part. Facilities must be provided 
—harbors, docks, elevators, railways and 
ships. The American cities have acted 
promptly—-Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, San 

ada has^yet to act. E. J P M. Nash, an ex¬ 
marine of the world, and the special repre¬ 
sentative for the United States and Canada 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
expressed this view recently: “Two ports 


Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and 
Vancouver, and Vancouver will be one of 
these with the others fighting for second 
place. The thing that makes most for a 
good port is to be a well-balanced port, and 
by this the shipping man means a port at 


». There is 


ng to it a full inward 

--a port, just like°New 

York is the best-balanced port on the At¬ 
lantic sid'e. Through Vancouver, with the 
timely assistance of railways, must come, 
the products of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, and these provinces will 
furnish full cargoes to the vessels bringing 
here inward loads. This; of course, will 
mean the mosJt powerful incentive to 
.steamship lines, for it will assure them a 
steady, well-balanced trade both ways.” 


al roads. The opening of the new water- 

in the end all railroads, east* and west as 
well as north and south, will be benefited 
by the^opening of this shorter route by 

bring the people of ^districts three thousand 

will mean an increase in population on the 
Pacific coast, and will be followed by in¬ 
creases in the general business of these 
railroads. What tonnage may be lost in 
heavy, slow, transcontinental traffic by the 
railroads ought to be gained in the increas¬ 
ed local and expedited through traffic 
which will result from an increased popu¬ 
lation. But the railways are nevertheless 
somewhat alarmed. George W. Sheldon, 
president of the National Business League 
of America, sees great danger to the earn¬ 
ings of American and Canadian transcon¬ 
tinental railroads through the opening of 
the Canal. European traffic to and from 
the Pacific and most places west of the 
Rockies is almost certain to go through the 

serts that as a result of enquiry much quiet 
preparation has been made by ship owners 
in London to capture this traffic, but it is 
difficult to locate concretely what is being 
done. “Our railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had better get busy 
or else they will see a huge chunk of their 
traffic disappear with the opening of the 
canal,” says Mr. Sheldon. “The Canadian 

not the amount of local traffic from which 
to derive dividends, as the American trans- 

But even though the railways do provide 
the accommodation for rushing Western 
Canadian products to the Pacific seaboard, 
the Western terminals must be properly 
equipped with harbors, docks, grain ele¬ 
vators and defence works before Canada 


i. Unless Canada is alert to the n< 
s in this regard we may see Canad 
r n wheat, which is bound to 
js the Rockies, seek an outlet 
i. This point should 


ties, may well proceed cautiously. While 
meet the expectations which have 



Canal, are out of all propor- 

Canal would have to have a 
rich the straits of Gibraltar 

Svyfinan 

crashes” later. But he 
economic changes,” and 


ish activity” and predicts 






or French 


Under these circumstances Canada, 
while maintaining its strategic position by 


of traffic and the growth of co_ 

any event Canada, which is not : 
in financing the Canal and whic] 


Ve met when dreams of childhood ye 





Review of Reviews 


British and American Systems of Government 


THAT the American system of Govern¬ 
ment is falling down before the British 
parliamentary system is the startling ad¬ 
mission of S. S. McClure in the leading 
political article in McClure’s Magazine for 

definite. The fact is, as Mr. McClure con¬ 
cedes, that the^dvilized 

discarding the system of “checks and l 
ances” which . 


To European observers this is a most ex- 
raordinary campaign issue, to stir into 
armoil the chief republic of the world at 


campaign was one advanced by Theodore 
Roosevelt in an address before the consti- 
if Ohio at Colum- 


state legislature, and signed by the govern¬ 
or, and the courts decide that the consti¬ 
tution of the state forbids the passage of 
such a law, then the people of the state 
shall be given a chance to vote whether or 
not they wish this kw to stand. The plan 

The proposal^ sfc 
judges of what laws American legislatures < 

constitutions. The people of a state should < 
be allowed to approve or disapprove of the < 
decisions of their courts, when these veto 1 
the acts of their legislature. i 


vould be considered highly reactionary 
In England, this matter was settled as 

than two hundred years ago—in the great 
political campaign which set the Stuarts 
off the throne of England. 

“If we go back,” says Professor J. Allen 
Smith, of the University of Washington, 
in his ‘Spirit of American Government,’ 
“to the period preceding the revolution of 
1688, it seems to be clearly established 
that the English courts claimed and in a 
few instances exercised the power to an¬ 
nul acts of parliament. But with the revo¬ 
lution of 1688, which established the su¬ 
premacy of parliament, the last trace of 
the judicial negative disappeared. From 
1 ' the right of parliament to be 


has not been seriously questioned.” 

This principle of the English parli-* 
amentary government was thoroughly un¬ 
derstood when our convention framed our 
(U.S.) federal constitution. But the power 
of the legislature to judge what acts it 
could pass was deliberately withdrawn - 




id purpose 
re difficult 
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t-ury brought were economic—drawn be¬ 
tween the property-holding and non-prop¬ 
erty-holding classes, and the ne$ laws of 


tation, de 




)f the rights 
ghts of the in 


individual 


_.. ~ j- „rty-holding class 

turally in a majority in nr 1 - 

and everywhere established 
been used to hold the bala 
against it. In Europe the right of voting 
franchise and of representation is greatly 



the rights 

are discarding the system of “c 
balances” which constitutes the 
form of governmer 

signed to register simply and accurately 
the will of the majority of the people. And 

ing the g United States behh^ in the ad¬ 
vance of democracy. 

ourselves, adopted our mechanical division 
of government into three independent 
branches, dropped it early in the nine- 
i—_ if— xi-- English form. 



Assortive Mating in Men 

reality, two-fold. Not only are they a direct 
plea for a more open-minded—a stringent- 

g iiTthe Popular Science Monthly he de- tilde towards the Darwinian factors, but an 
nrps “wp a™ rmw in the neriod of re- indirect appeal for a wider recognition of 
'ie biometric methods which make pos- 


action when men disparage selection,^ 

his articles are directed. To use his o\\ 
words, “They are simple reviews, preten 
ing merely to set forth honestly the resul 
secured by biometricians in their studi 
of these exceedingly difficult biologic 
problems. Their purpose is, I admit, 


strongest arguments regarding as- 

_mating, states the writer, are those 

of quantitatively expressed facts. The best 
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rinciples back to the l 


ce now, on a delivery wa, 
be cells could easily be pu 
he wagon 1 

ervice behin 
the rapid ch 
each deliver; 
charging board tor a l 
enough current taken t 

had been consumed. _ v __ 

Washington is operated in the same n 

ner. At the end of each half trip the.„_ 

tery is connected to a charging board, and board will ha 

in four minutes is completely replenished. - 

At the end of the day, when the car goes 


lace all t) 


id Mr. Edi- 

..„. ....old battery. 

[ We simply discovered its greater possibili- 

l With th 


lently. _ “It is 

working all *th 


With thinner plates in greater number, 
the battery will take an enormous charge 

:-, ery ghort time. With this develop- 

perfected, the day of the seven or 

r e passed, and then will begin 
he use of the electric vehicle 


Cost of Travel in Europe and America 


established by Charles 
question in The Ao 


ible, appears to be 
Frederick Carter, 


___ 

makes will serve to illustrate the drift of 

The distance between Chicago and Den¬ 
ver is 1,061 miles; between Paris and 
Naples 1,063 miles. Yet the former jour¬ 
ney can be made in 28 hours ' 
speed of 38 miles an hour, wl 


„ the total co; 
first-class fare for £. 
Europe. Few Ameri< 


though it could be done far more comfort- 



$22.60; the sleeping 

a total of $28.60, or 2.... 

Paris to Naples the fare is $:w,!n : ih, 
sleeping car fare^$14.37, or nearly two and 


Express trains make the run from Pg 
to Lucerne, 396 miles, in 12 hours. 1 
first-class fare is $14.10; second-class f; 
$9.60, while 150 pounds of baggage, wh: 
goes free in the United States, would c 


cago-Minneapolis t-, -- 

much higher, being $14.50 first-class as 
r compared with $9, including parlor car 
fare for a greater distance in America, 
j Even third-class fare between London and 
Glasgow is 25 cents more than first-class 
3 railroad fare between Chicago and Min- 
3 neapolis. The Empire State Express 
i makes the run of 439 miles between Nefv 
t York and Buffalo in 8 hours, 45 minutes 


quired by the English train for a trip 38 
miles shorter. This is an average of 4.37 

trains, yet the fare including a parlor car 
seat on this limited train is only $11.25, 

English train. 

One may make the journey of 238 miles 


from Frankfort to Leipsic in the brief 
space of nine hours at a charge of $8.28 
first class, or $6.16 second class. The dis¬ 
tance of 225 miles between New York and 
Washington is covered in 5 hours for 
$5.65 railroad fare and $1.25 for a parlor 
car seat—a total of $6.90. At the German 
rate the trip would cost 90 cents more. 


Murder by Advertisement 


Some men make a business of fleecing sick 
folks by advertising worthless^ and “fake 


by J. J. McCarthy, M.D, 


ids and methods 


thousands of people are robbed of money t 
. and health. Especially severe, is the 
author upon the newspapers of the day, t 


premeditated murder. The mj 
nishes the concoction is a mu 

T3ZZ 


n the same article 
3an Government 
this great wrong, 


Speaking of one case, where the adver¬ 
tisement ran, “I can cure diabetes,” the 
article says: “Printed in big, black type 
that line is read and is meant to be read 


diabetes. They know 
food. But the fac 


m called 




unts to $100,000,000 a year, and you 
depend upon it that those hundred 
ions of dollars are on the job at Wash- 


and they sei?e upon 
° With consummate 

credibility. 8 'it^is^filled with ^urarvc^ 


lgton. There is 

of an excuse for Congress not taking ac¬ 
tion. It is only a question of how long 
a hundred millions can hold out against 




villiany beneath 
credibility. 


„ oo glad to believe, and it: 
a point of stating that it does not c« 


finally compelled to pass the law creating 
the National Bureau of Health. The pub¬ 
licity that will be given by that body, and 

will finally result in driving the medical 


: a" 














and great. And these are tin 


The others, the shonters, only hamper the r --- 

wheels of progress and fall eventaally as into what mould 
i* “To call this a 




i investigated b; 
ampered by the 


„ Df the unfit 
>n above his capabilit 
re of mode 


time. We should search for the reason of 
it, and if it proves to be because there is 
some ineradicable cause, intelligence 
should then be used to better the condi¬ 
tion which results. Worship of something 
glorious and beyond ourselves will always 
swell the human heart, and if the accepted 
forms of the religion of a country can no 
longer produce this emotion, it is not be¬ 
cause the human heart is changing, but be- 

which no longer fulfils its mission. 

“The first principle of that great and 
wonderful wave of “New Thought” which 
is sweeping over America, and is begin¬ 
ning to find some understanding in this 
country, is that the responsibility of each 
individual’s well-being rests with himself, 

what his consciousness has been able to at- 

iSF™ 


ilf by the bl 


—.... in the ruL. 

“Parts of the crude spirit of t 
Unrest of to-day manifests itsel 

efforts of those beneath to demon_ 

words that they we the equals of those ® 

as this is, the spirit arose in good. It is be- 


. _great Unrest a sign of de- 

ce and a presage of destruction, would 
fallacious as to say that electricity is 
itirely mischievous force. Both are 


nt of its outlook. Thep 

ranced probably conceives plans to benefit 
”‘mself and h?» 1 — 1 
ie developed 
antry. Butt 

mands of Gc 


ion, like a giant refresh- 


ss begins 


. __..ilf in fact. From God 

there can emanate nothing but Good. It 
is the individual’s own action which brings 
his punishment, or reward. If this funda- 

re™onsib™sdeiiti*f 
ological influences, anu ™ 
as to the idea’s being regarded as a mere 
culte, its exactness could perhaps be mathe¬ 
matically proved beyond a cavilling doubt. 
Possibly then the doctrine might be allow¬ 
ed to be taught in the public schools, to the 
everlasting benefit of the growing race. 

“To say the least of it. it would incul- 

“There should not be, and I believe 1 
there is not, any law which can prevent the s 
lowest in the land from rising to the high- c 


their ends'. You never hear of numbers of 
people shouting that they are the equals of 

“So it shows that even in this, the Great 
Unrest is an uplifting force. And when 
reason and education have directed its cur- 

The conclusion of the article is striking. 
“The main attribute of any religion, of 
any ethical teaching, of any principle—to 
be of use to English men. and women at the 

be incontestable common sense. Ridicu¬ 
lous sentimentally should be ruthlessly 

of Nature should be strenuously i- 

ed. And with clear eyes we should try to 
see the truth. Let those born fighters who 
like fighting for fighting’s sake,^and^who 

armed with prejudice and false conceptions 
of man’s place in relation to God, turn 


The Beneficial Sleeping Porch 


The advantages of the modern sleeping 

of the public by Theodore M. Fisher, who, 
writing in Suburban Life, sounds this note 

realization that we are in some ways pay- 

ences of the sheltering roof. With the de¬ 
velopment of our industrial life and the 


future, then, to make our cities as health¬ 
ful as possible. Aside from conditions of 
crushing labor, probably the biggest physi¬ 
cal handicap to be removed is that of the 


st majority of 




Those wi 


s of the poor ventilation to which they 
subjected during working hours; but 
*~‘ L -that to-day, in the build- 





lodern life. But, the directic 


distressing feature of mo 
even in this, the spirit she ....... 

to rise is good; while if he had the will 


rself the mear 

to use their critical fa- u 
s honestly, unhampered n 
ition, or the doctrines of 11 

... j Great Unrest is a force, 
a of which, for good or ill, lies 
i hands. And according to the 


usually as impure ai 

even if naturally stro.. OJ _ . e __ . 

the attacks of pneumonia and tuberculosis. . 

The tremendous toll of lives yearly due s 
to these diseases shows clearly that we are \ 

the unnatural conditions of living that 
have come with our boasted civilization 
and commercial growth. It is well to 
sound the call to the “simple life, 


■es to, it would upon them in th 


mple life,” and 
untry. Surely, 
lccomplished in these direc- 
m all is said and done, the 

greatly reduced, for the modern city has 
so much of worth to hold men, and so 
truly represents the best things of our age, 
as well as the worst, that it will always re- 

It will be one of the big problems of the 


stuffy atmosphere that is usual within 
doors during the summer; and in winter, 
the occupant not wishing to dress in a cold 
room, usually deludes himself into the be¬ 
lief that one window raised a trifle will 
give him plenty of fresh air. 

The open-air sleeping-porch, or balcony, 
is the up-to-date solution of the important 
problem of providing the best conditions 
for our hours of nightly rest. 

Built adjoining the bedroom, the sleep- 
■-1. ----- occupant all the benefits 




mfortable d 



being recognized as of 

The effects of being able to breathe deeply 

quantity, during the hours when the body 
is recuperating from the day’- 1 - 

seping-out habit is 1 
oughly tried, it usually 
mot fail to reap the rich 
d vitality, 




consequently . 
enjoyment of life. 

For those of low vitality and a tendency 
toward the “blues,” which are often found 
together, sleeping in the open air frequent¬ 
ly does wonders. It is readily seen that 
growing children are greatly benefited bv 

ill! <•! I".II- 111 ' : 

While sleeping-porolie 



Co-Education Detracts from Marriage 

series of articles on by divesting the man of most of his old- 
in the May Wo- time glamour and romance. This early 
u’/m nitw -T wrmfaM* with the other sex on a footing of 
ich the majority of girl stu- 
inti:-! ctu-ilU 


tended to produce that cor 





..i/ect the influence ui uue - - . - -- 

higher education has exactly the opposite -None, weighing with the great* 
effect upon American girls to that of the and known joys of 


marrying? And with an increasing m 

" u " confidently answers, .... o .. 

... girlhood library at Nashville, Tennessee. 


upon as anaemic; file real flesh-and-blood 
man had time only for his newspaper, his 
weekly digest, possibly the year’s review 

Librarians worried. Circulation reports 
showed alarming illness; pulse-beats grew 


fainter and f 


sontributed toward > 


giving a ^woman a greater 
establishing the idea of the home and the 

may be said without exaggeration that all 
these efforts toward enlarging woman’s life 
have sprung from one basic idea^ the right 

of the young^men of those countries is on 

higher education of their 1 1 

resulted in bringing the two aeies ueaiei 

an intellectual and spin- 


field of happy_ r _,._ 

those countries look forward 

ticipation to being mistresses_ 

households, and the character of the higher 
education on the 
make the young 
marriage. This is probably due 


rls. In these against the problc _ _ 

rected toward joys of wifehood. And not infrequently in operation in the library at Newark, New 
hare in com- all the fuss and feathers attending her en- Jersey, where current business directories 
agement is merely the paraphernalia of of practically every city in the world, city 
~ie most delightful make-believe ever in- maps, geological surveys, and post and 
vented, in which the girl pretends to the automobile routes, are accessible, even by 
man that she regards him as the noblest telephone. 

and handsomest of human beings, while Belfast, Ireland; Cardiff, Wales; Jack- 
secretly in her heart she feels herself su- son, Michigan; Lynn, Massachusetts; Den- 
perior to him or any other mere men! At ver, Colorado—in fact, scores of libraries 
least that is the half-veiled attitude to-day conduct yearly lecture courses, 
in certain sections of American society, They have Christmas festivals and May- 
:, the whose women members have come to adopt pole parties in the branch libraries of St. 
only definitely the view that the girl has noth- Louis, Missouri. 

. mg to expect from marriage that she did i t ^ on ] y now fl^n a Htfle old-fash- 

not already possess; that, instead, she is ione( i library, tucked away in the corner 
confronted with certain definite duties, at- somewhere, that abides by precedent and 
tcndant upon the care of a household j s content merely to collect books. 

X™ The develo P ment of the mode ™ Hbrary 
are certainly not to be regarded as sources h significant history. In the Dark Ages 
tk f k a - l> eas H* e ' k® admi ^® d it existed for the sake of preserving books 

conserving learning. With the inven- 


loguing, di 


.dering ways of cata- 
ys of people. Some- 


The automobile m ,. 

the school teacher, the football player, the 
mother in the home—each was attacked 
with a carefully constructed library list on 

The publfc P came; P but it didn’t stay. 
Evidently it did not want to read books. 
Very well! What did the public want to 
do? It wanted to play, to be amused, to 
be recreated; it wanted action, brisk and 
stirring. It wanted to gossip, debate, dis- 


cter of the higher 
s of a kind to 
better fit! ' * 

of practicality with ideality, s 


blame her for re: 


5w°o^ortuaf ^ th 


familiarity which breeds contempt; thei 

In,- - 1 -, en( 3 u i um j n t h e ot h e 


a Public Library? 


The drastic changes 


, nas parties and May- 

r _ Eureka! The scheme worked. The 

people came. The people stayed. The 
library became—a Social Centre! 


lie library, anyhow? 


! had, fi 


“a collection of books?’’ 



?t, libraries supported by 
l by a great wave of i 




the public library ibrary problems o_ __ i __. 

j— 0 f librarians were formed, library 
opened, and conferences held at all 

of cataloguing and classifying, to 

Leith Walk Libmryln fi'dintarghi' *7boiSm ^ 

The Islington Library, i 


lie. thev defined fror 

e Middle Ages, befo_ 

■inting - and the consequent 


1 earthed; dictionaries 
consulted. As a 
the standpoint of 


night, be called the ci 


•e declared 
ind were not 
, i hraria is 
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How to Break in the New Man in Business 

Experience, the proverb says, is a cost- ures vary widely, according to the efficien- 
ly taskmaster. He is all the more so be- cy of the man. 

cause so much of what he charges is paid Office employees make a better showing, 
indirectly. The inodem prophets of effi- tvw» Wo in tv^ir i« «nnn»iM.4n from 
caency and scientific management conse¬ 
quently devise laborious methods of cut¬ 
ting down these indirect charges. Were 
the new employee, at the close of his first 
day’s work, L. S. Weatherley remarks in 
Business, to walk into the cashier’s nflW 
jrnedly take a five dolls 


Yet the intangible cost of 
new employee may be eve 
ten dollars a day. The av 


“breaking-in-cost” of salesmen cannot be 
accurately determined. Frequently a sales¬ 
man who is used to confront new problems 
every day falls, cat-like, on his feet at once. 
If he fails, the cost of breaking him in 

Approximately one-fourth of the s"'~~" 


employees in 


rors most frequently made by a new em¬ 
ployee into three groups. First, there is 
the actual loss in money. A new salesman 
goes out on the road without knowing how 
to travel his territory economically. This 
means an increase in expenses. He 
ally fails to obtain the volume of bi 
which could be secured. This also 
immediate loss which may be mea: 
dollars and cents. Second, and no less ob¬ 
vious. is the loss in material. A new de- 
make mistakes and de¬ 


stroy valuable h 
grapher covers up hei 
faulty letters, using up needlessly 
siderable amount of stationery. 

Third, and most important, is the indi¬ 
rect loss. A new clerk offends an old cus¬ 
tomer; a new workman put on responsible 
work holds baqk for fear of making a 
blunder that may be traced to him: a new 
department manager violates - 
rules of the 




i. The' 



ider-employees 
lputed. Shop employees, it 



Another manager dwells on the import- that many othenv 
^ce of imbuing the new employee with overlook . 
the firm’s point of view. He carefully ex- rec0 rd of output of 


tend to 

_lotes the daily 

itput of the man preceding him 
--*3 upon it, he is 


“First,” he says, “I take u; 




Must Big Business Go? 


d for nothing 


Every efficient manager evolves methods 

of his own fc- A - 

ed. The m 

house thus . 

a new employee: 


giants? Shall we regulate them or 
L we destroy them? Frank Y. Glad- 
writing in The Outlook, boldly af- 
s^ that Big Business must be crushed. 


di cH? 81 " 

Cyclops of J 



the right to life, liberty and the ] 
happiness, would stretch the Co— 
to the cracking point. Conduct that 
be perfectly well-intentioned on his 
would produce havoc an 
should cough, he might 


to cough?. If he should dive into a public 
bathing pool, bystanders might be drown¬ 
ed—but by what law could we brand his 
action as manslaughter? This s 
tesque extravagance no doubt. 

Gladney affirms, when we 
thoughts to the world of commerce ana 
trade, the fantastic disparity just sketched 
X. -- --iunterpart in reality. There 


.■as z™ 
spsysrt? 






DEPENDS ON HOW YOU SAY IT. 

Bill (cheerfully): “Hello, Jack! Mar¬ 
ried yet?” 

Jack (sadly): “Yes, married yet.” 

A SPRING WARNING. 

“Here is a poem from a man in Sing- 

Sing.” 

“Print it to serve as a warning to other 

poets.” 

THAT PARAPLUIE. 

“It was raining last night, and I went 
to two receptions. I had the bad luck to 
lose my umbrella at the second.” 

“Well, it was lucky you didn’t lose it 
at the first.” 

“Oh, I got it there.” 

INSULTED. 

A city visitor heard a farmer’s wife say 
that she got up at four every morning, 
and the city visitor said, “You must go to 
bed with the chickens to be able to do 
that.” 

“Indeed, I have a nice house of my 
own,” was the indignant reply. 

A BRIGHT IDEA. 

The head of the family had been read¬ 
ing an account of a rear-end collision on 
a railroad. As he laid the paper aside, he 
remarked, “I think that the last car on a 
train is always the most dangerous to ride 
in.” Little Ethel, seated close by, passed 
several moments in deep thought. Then 
she looked up brightly. “Why don’t they 
take it off, Papa?” she asked. 

TAKING TO THE TALL TIMBER. 

“Sisteren and bretheren,” exhorted 
Uncle Abraham, a recent promotion from 
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the plow to the pulpit, “on de one side er 
dis here meetin’-house is a road leading 
to destruction, on de udder is a road gwine 
to hell and damnation. Which you gwine 
pursoo? Dar is de internal question: 
Which is you gwine pursoo?” 

“Law, Brer Aberham,” spoke Sister 
Eliza from the back pew, “I speck I’m er 
gwine home thoo de woods!” 

a marine’s retort. 

A chaplain in our navy enjoys telling 
of his endeavors to induce a marine to give 
up the use of tobacco. 

During a talk that ensued between the 
two, the chaplain had said: 

“After all, Bill, you must reflect that in 
all creation there is not to be found any 
animal except man that smokes.” 

The marine sniffed. “Yes,” he agreed, 
“and you won’t find, either, any other 
animal in all creation that cooks its food!” 

unconvinced. 

Mr. Howells, according to a story that 
he tells himself, shares the fate of the 
prophets and heroes who are more esteem¬ 
ed abroad than in their own households. 
He says: 

I got into an argument one day with 
my wife on the propriety of using a cer¬ 
tain word in a sentence. My wife main¬ 
tained there was no authority in favor of 
my usage, and I held that there was. So, 
to end the matter, I took the dictionary 
and looked it up. 

“Ah,” I said, “here it is, with just the 
usage I employed,” and I read the justify¬ 
ing quotation aloud. But my wife was 
still dubious. “Who wrote that?” she 
wished to know. 

Again I studied the printed page. 
“Why, it says ‘Howells.’ ” 

“Oh,” answered my wife, with triumph¬ 
ant scorn, “he’s no authority!” 











